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ERROR AND UNREALITY. 

" I ''HE problem of error comprises two distinct questions, viz. : 
-*■ (i) what is the nature of the mental process when we err 
and what causes lead to it, and (2) what reality, what status in 
metaphysics has the object of error, the illusory thing? The 
former may be called the psychological question, the latter the 
metaphysical. The psychological question has been often 
enough answered, and with reasonable unanimity; the meta- 
physical one has seldom been squarely faced. There seems to 
have been a feeling that when one explains how error arises he has 
thereby assigned the status of the erroneous object. That this 
is not true, a moment's consideration shows. For, no matter how 
the error may come about, the illusory object is equally puzzling. 
It is, to be sure, unreal ; yet on the other hand, it cannot be unreal, 
because we are really aware of it. If we are ourselves real and 
really have a certain relation to an object it is hard to deny that 
that object is real. The object is effective, makes a disturbance in 
our minds, and exhibits unmistakable evidence of its presence 
there. Hence it must be. In short, it contains a paradox; and 
that is what occasions the metaphysical problem. 

Now this paradox has long been admitted ; and therein is the 
greater disgrace. For we have here no mere matter of ignorance, 
where we may excuse ourselves because evidence is hard to get. 
There lies before us a contradictio in adjecto, a fundamental in- 
consistency which should long ago have been stamped out. 
No unreal thing can possibly be; for reality means being. The 
statement that the unreal in any sense is, is a self-destructive 
one, a direct breach of logic. By all that is decent in metaphysics, 
there ought to be no such things as errors, mere appearances, 
or other forms partaking of non-being. As evil is a standing 
denial of the goodness of God, so error is a standing witness of 
the unreality of the real. One may think to escape the problem 
of evil by denying God, but no philosopher dares treat reality 
in that way. The problem of error he has no means of avoiding. 
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But until he solves this puzzle, his system breaks the most ele- 
mentary rules. Let it be brilliantly set forth, full of information, 
even practically useful, it will be as a noble countenance be- 
smutted. 

Nor does the removal of this blemish promise much in the way 
of knowledge. To wash one's face before dining may be neces- 
sary, but it affords no nourishment. The solution of the problem 
of error is only the clearing away of a perennial stain ; at the end 
we shall remain unprofitable servants. Still, ardently as we 
desire to obtain positive knowledge of the plan of the universe, 
we cannot in honor go forward until this menial task is fin- 
ished. For our sins we are compelled to labor at it. Yet, I 
venture to think, we shall find in the end an advantage; if not 
in new doctrines, at least in casting off certain hampering tradi- 
tions, and in understanding more clearly the essence of meta- 
physical inquiry. 

The issue, we have said, has seldom been thoroughly treated. 
Let us then, passing in review the chief theories of error, seek to 
lay bare their inadequacies, as a basis for our own attempt to 
solve the paradox. 

How can the illusory object be in any sense real? The natural 
common-sense answer is: 'it is not real but is mental or sub- 
jective.' And no doubt it is true that errors are subjective. But 
this is not sufficient to dispel the puzzle. For if we say that the 
mental is unreal, then we must admit that our pains are unreal, 
and our pleasures, our efforts, our emotions; and how can there 
be mental life at all? No, we cannot say without qualification 
that the subjective is unreal. Let us then assert that it is real 
as an event but not as a content. Suppose I mistakenly believe 
there is a tortoise on my writing-table. Then there really occurs 
a conscious process — my belief — and while it is a real event, the 
object of it, the tortoise on my table, is not something contained 
in that event. The tortoise on my table is not a member 
of the subjective world, a psychical entity. If he were so, he 
would be real; as real as pain or any other subjective thing. He 
is simply the object of my mental process, of my belief. But the 
object of a thought is not part of or in the thought as a coin is in 
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a purse. It is somehow related to the thought but not of the 
same stuff with it. It belongs to the world of non-existing beings. 

Thus the common-sense view loses its naivitS. It no longer 
considers the illusory object subjective. It has seen that sub- 
jective stuff is as real as any other stuff; and that therefore if 
the tortoise on the table is not to be real, he must be something 
neither material nor mental. He must be a citizen of a third 
country, the realm of unreal beings. This however brings us 
back to our original problem. For how can anything unreal 
be? The 'subjective' device has thrown no light on that 
puzzle, and must be held to have failed. 

But not so fast! We spoke of the tortoise on the table as an 
illusory object. But perhaps we put the matter in a wrong 
perspective. Perhaps it is not an object at all. It may be quite 
incorrect to say that error is a belief in an unreal object. Is it 
not rather the case, that we never believe in an object, but believe 
that an object is so-and-so? In short, errors are not false objects, 
but false judgments. We spoke as if an idea could be erroneous; 
but surely it is only a judgment that can err. There is no such 
object as tortoise-on-my-table, whether in the real or mental or 
unreal world. The error consists in the mistaken reference of 
the tortoise to my table. It is in my attribution of the beast to 
the particular environment that the mistake lies. This attribu- 
tion now is an act of mine and no property of the tortoise, and 
in this sense the error is subjective. The tortoise is real as a 
mental content, and the table is real as a physical body, and the 
error is my act of uniting or relating the two. Thus, it would be 
alleged, a better analysis of error rehabilitates the common-sense 
view. 

What then is this act of attributing a predicate to a subject? 
Is it just a mystery of the mind, not further reducible? Now in 
the case of true judgments, the predication is more than an act 
of a mind; it is objectively valid. What 'objectively valid' 
means, depends upon one's metaphysical system; it may mean 
that the predication corresponds to the real state of things, or 
that it is itself objectively real. In either case, however, it is 
more than a mere act; the subject and predicate are really related 
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as our act relates them. And in false judgments, the maker of 
the judgment views the subject and predicate as thus really 
related. To him at the time of judging the judgment is not an 
act: his state of mind is just as saturated with objective reference 
as if he were correct. When I believe that the tortoise is on my 
table, I think reality itself contains that predication or what 
corresponds to it. As far as my own experience is concerned, I 
apprehend an objective situation as much when I am wrong as 
when I am right. In the psychical realm, the mere fact that I 
seem to see it is enough to make me see it, to call a judgment an 
act only is an inadequate description. It is an act, if you insist, 
but an act in which reality, or what purports to be reality, 
becomes our object. The common-sense solution cannot then 
escape the difficulty by refusing to admit an illusory object. 
For judgment is in every case about an object: no less with errors 
than with truths. 

With this the puzzle returns. Where shall we put the precious 
tortoise? He is really the object of my judgment. Or if you 
prefer, we can say that his being on the table is the object of 
the judgment : ' that he is on the table ' is the object of my belief. 
This is the Objektiv, as Meinong called it, of the judgment; the 
content or object which, in Brentano's terms, we accept or ac- 
knowledge when we make the judgment. But it matters not 
whether we speak of the object, the tortoise-on-the-table, or 
the Objektiv, that-the-tortoise-is-on-the-table; in either case we 
have something which forms the subject-matter of the judgment. 
And the question is, what status in reality has this 'unreal' 
entity? If we call it a mental thing, then it is real; if we say it 
is no mental thing, we must devise some third region, some sort 
of home for wanderers, which is designed to receive these non- 
existent beings. 

Nevertheless, so inveterate are the prejudices of common 
sense, that the former alternative will probably still be chosen. 
Let us, they say, give up the notion of unreality. The tortoise 
in question is mental, and is quite real ; but he is not endowed with 
physical reality. The error, we may be told, does not lie in his 
non-existence, but in the confusion of two distinct spheres of 
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reality. Or, to speak generally, all illusory objects are real, but 
they are not the particular objects we judge them to be. In 
our example, there is a real tortoise on a real table, but that table 
is not the physical table in the space-world. The mistake would 
consist in the identification of the mental world with the material 
world. There would be, on this view, no one illusory object — 
tortoise-on-my- table — but two real objects — tortoise-on- table 
in the psychical field, and table- without-tortoise in the physical; 
and it is the attempt to identify these two with each other, that 
gives rise to error. Now in reply to these statements we have 
only to recall that the tortoise-on-the-table which we erroneously 
believe in, is ipso facto considered to be a material being on a 
material desk. The object of the erroneous judgment is not a 
mental tortoise, but a tortoise with material attributes and in a 
certain spatial position. You may distinguish as much as you 
please between the beast and his material predicates, but that 
is only one side of the matter. They are also identical. The 
tortoise in question is meant to be, and understood to be, a 
material entity. He may be as subjective as you wish, but in 
the subjective world he is a material being. And it is just this 
paradox that creates the puzzle. Put him into the subjective 
world and his reality will be of the sort that world gives him. 
But in that world, viz., in the erroneous judgment, he is given 
material reality. Or we may state the difficulty in another way. 
Make the illusory object mental if you will. Then the error 
consists in the identification of the mental with the physical 
reality. In which world is now the identity which is alleged in 
that identification? If in the subjective world, it is none the 
less real. But if it is real, then there is no error. If you answer, 
it is real subjectively but not materially, then you must say that 
the error consists in confusing the subjective identification with 
the material identification. We have only to reply, where does 
this confusion reside? If subjective, it is real — and soon indefi- 
nitely. To call the error subjective can never suffice to explain 
the source of its unreality. And indeed this might be seen at 
the outset. The notion of unreality cannot be generated out 
of the notion of diverse realms of reality. As well try to derive 
the notion of a horse from that of different races of mankind. 
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We saw above that the illusory objects must be put either into 
the psychical realm or into some metaphysical home for incur- 
ables. Such a home has been founded by those who do not 
favor the subjective as an ultimate category. Different bene- 
factors of this institution have given it different names; we may 
instance the "unreal subsistence" of Montague, the "heimatlose 
Gegenstande" of Meinong, the "neutral being" of Holt. What 
is the nature of this region? Does it possess such a character as 
to show us how the unreal can yet somehow be? 

The first article in the constitution of the new establishment 
must be "the distinction between reality and being or sub- 
sistence." 1 "The universe is not all real" says Professor Holt 
"but the universe all is." 2 Thus we are to solve the paradox 
by discriminating between reality and being. What then is 
the difference between them? For it is by no means self-evident 
that there is a difference. The same author says, "Is it not evi- 
dent that being real or being thought or being anything whatsoever 
is both a more complex and a more special thing than merely 
being?" 3 Now it is difficult not to think that he is here misled 
by the linguistic form. 'To be real' adds an adjective to the 
infinitive, but language is often redundant. If we argue from 
linguistic expression to meaning, we shall have to grant that the 
Aristotelian logic is not valid for the Semites, Malays, Chinese, 
and others who use a differently constructed sentence from that 
of the Greeks. But the following reason also is assigned: "As 
to being real ... we know that there is the opposed category 
of being unreal," therefore "Being real connotes more than 
being" (p. 21). Let us grant this point; let us admit that there 
are multitudes of things that are unreal. But what is it to be 
unreal rather than real and how is it possible? That is our very 
problem. No definition is given, no light is thrown on the para- 
dox. We are met by a refutatio ambulando, but the matter is 
not explained. The home for incurables seems to be divided 
against itself. Is it, indeed, anything more than a hell which 

1 E. B. Holt, The New Realism, p. 358. 

2 Op. tit., p. 360. 

3 Concept of Consciousness, p. 21. 
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the metaphysician constructs for the purpose of receiving the 
devils? But how the good God can countenance a hell, or how 
reality can so far contradict itself as to become unreal, we do not 
understand. 

Professor Holt here takes the bull by the horns and declares 
that the paradox need not be solved. Errors are contradictions, 
yes: but contradictions may be. In fact, the world is full of 
them. ' ' Whenever a moving body strikes another and is stopped 
or turned, the law of its motion is contradicted . . . all phenomena 
of interference are cases of contradiction. ... At the point of 
interference the vibratory motions imparted to the ether or to 
molecules are contradictory to one another, and at that point 
the wave-motion ceases; and energy is said to have assumed the 
form of tension. All counterbalancings, as in cantilevers and 
Gothic vaultings, are contradictory forces in equilibrium. All 
collisions between bodies, all interference between energies, all 
processes of warming and cooling, of electrically charging and 
discharging, of starting and stopping, of combining and separat- 
ing, are processes of which one undoes the other. And they 
cannot be defined by the scientist except in propositions which 
manifestly contradict one another. All nature is so full of these 
mutually negative processes that we are moved to admiration 
when a few forces co-operate long enough to form what we call 
an organism; and even then decay sets in forthwith. We call 
nature everywhere consistent, and yet we admit that life is a 
mystery while death is none: it is none, because the antagonism 
of contradictory forces is the familiar phenomenon, while co-oper- 
ation of forces is relatively infrequent." 1 "Nature is a seething 
chaos of contradiction" (p. 276). We are not here concerned to 
deny this. To be sure, these words present a picture of the 
universe very like to that of the absolute idealist, of whom the 
above writer is the doughty foe; but one knows that extremes 
meet. And if one objects to the 'Absolute' that we do not 
understand how it solves the dialectical contradictions, one may 
equally object here that we do not understand how nature can 
be real while it is so self-destructive. A contradiction is a con- 

1 Concept of Consciousness, p. 275. 
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tradiction, whether revealed by an idealist or a realist. We 
cannot be at peace until we solve it, for we cannot help wishing 
to solve it. It is no satisfaction to an inevitable desire, to be 
told we ought not to have the desire. That is but an attempt to 
put a good face upon the mind's defeat. Once more, then, the 
problem of error is not solved; it is only put aside. 

But there is open a quite different way of approach. It was 
the illusory object that made the trouble. It is somehow real, 
and yet it is not. And whether we call it real or mere being 
without reality it is equally contradictory; unreal being is a 
contradiction in terms. Now let us have a change of venue. 
Let us drop the static point of view; let us not speak of the illusory 
object, as if it were a rigid entity. Remember that objects are 
but stages in the stream of events; adopt, in short, a dynamic or 
functional point of view. Error now appears to be, not a static 
beholding of an unreal thing, but maladjustment. "Any idea," 
said James, "that helps us to deal, whether practically or intel- 
lectually, with either the reality or its belongings, that doesn't 
entangle our progress in frustrations, that fits, in fact, and adapts 
our life to the reality's whole setting, . . . will hold true of that 
reality." 1 And by implication, an idea, or judgment, which 
works against our adaptation to the reality, will be erroneous. 
Surely there is no contradiction here, for there is no entity which 
is unreal. Error is failure: a real process, as real, unfortunately, 
as the success which constitutes truth. 

What then is the nature of this process? Define the erroneous 
idea in functional terms, if you prefer; let it be a plan of action, or 
a tentative reaction upon a part of the environment. Still it is a 
conscious process. It differs from the incipient reaction of the 
coiled spring in that it entails some sort of prevision of the anti- 
cipated act. If I plan to reach out and cut off the head of the 
tortoise as an intruder upon my table, my intention cannot be 
fulfilled ; but my purpose to do this is more than the tightening of 
my muscles and whipping the knife out of my pocket. It is 
the distinction of consciousness that it reaches forward into the 
future as well as backward into the past, and a plan of action 

1 Pragmatism, p. 213. 
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is a case of the forward-reaching. The person who entertains 
the plan has before his mind a deed which is not yet real, and if 
he is in error, never can be real. As we commonly say, he con- 
templates the deed. He sees it in his mind's eye. If it can be 
realized, there is no contradiction; if it cannot be realized, he is 
contemplating an impossible and therefore unreal object. It 
matters nothing that the object is his own act rather than an 
external thing; it is equally contradictory. We find that the 
paradox returns upon us as before, for we have only translated 
the whole thing into another language — the language of process 
and deed. But which is more unintelligible: to contemplate an 
impossible deed or to be aware of a non-existent thing? 

We are not impugning the correctness of the functional theory. 
It is, we believe, in many ways the best account yet given of 
truth and error: it is positive, specific, and offers a verifiable 
criterion of each. But it does not, we submit, go deep enough 
to remove the inconsistency of an impossible performance, of an 
unreal reality. 

No ; there is no way of understanding errors so long as reality 
contradicts unreality. Well then, let us make a last stand and 
deny that these two are hostile. Let us say that reality admits 
of unreality, as light admits shadows; yes, that each interpene- 
trates and constitutes the other. This is the way of absolute 
idealism. Every finite object is to a certain extent unreal, each 
in its own degree. The Whole alone is real ; but being the whole, 
it includes all the parts, and among them, our errors. "The 
Absolute has without subtraction all those qualities, and it has 
every arrangement which we seem to confer upon it by our mere 
mistake." 1 Now suppose we admit the main theses of this view. 
Suppose we agree that science gives only relative truth, that 
sense-perception is not absolute knowledge, etc. Still what we 
commonly call error is on a different footing from scientific 
knowledge or sense-perception. That the planets travel in 
elliptical orbits may not be absolute truth and may contain 
some taint of metaphysical error, but it is not at all like the 
proposition that planets travel in straight lines. That is a 

1 Appearance and Reality, 3d ed., p. 192. 
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scientific error. And my perception of the tortoise on my table 
is a perceptual error. In these cases it is not merely the parti- 
ality, the finiteness, of my knowledge that renders it false, but 
the positive attribution of a particular predicate to a particular 
subject which contradicts it. Error is not merely partial 
knowledge or ignorance but the appearance of something which 
is not even present as a part of the world. Taking a broader 
point of view does not lead to its inclusion, its metaphysical 
rescue, but to its rejection. As Mr. Bradley says, "the problem 
of error cannot be solved by an enlarged scheme of relations." 1 
And Mr. Bosanquet makes the same point: "Now in 'factual 
error' there is, in addition to such abstraction, hostility, con- 
tradiction by its conditions, from which abstraction has been 
made." 2 Absolute idealism is thus confronted not merely by 
appearance, or what we may call metaphysical unreality, but 
by a very special sort of appearance, or factual error. We can, 
in a way, understand that a broader point of view will solve the 
contradictions of the former. To be sure, as Mr. Bradley him- 
self urges, we cannot understand it in detail, but we can see in a 
general way how it is possible and necessary. But as regards 
factual error, which is our own present problem, we cannot see 
even in a general way how it can be considered real. It must of 
course be real, but it is impossible to see how it can be. The 
tortoise on my table must in some mysterious way both be and 
not be. We may grant that the absolutist proves that this 
opposition is in the Absolute necessarily solved. We may assent 
to his words when he says "The one-sided emphasis of error, its 
isolation as positive and as not dissoluble in a wider connection — 
this again will contribute, we know not how, to the harmony of 
the Absolute." 3 But inasmuch as "we know not how" we are 
no better off than when we started. The paradox of a non- 
existent existence remains. Of course, if this were only a case 
of ignorance on our part, it would be tolerable enough, for we 
could hope for added knowledge. But — to repeat what we said 

1 Op. cit., p. 195. 

2 Logic, 2d ed., I, p. 383 footnote. 

3 Ibid., p. 195. 
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earlier — it is a flat contradiction. It is to the metaphysician's 
world what sin is to the moralist's; it is something which by all 
the rules of the game ought not to be. 

We believe, then, that the metaphysical problem of error is 
as yet unsolved ; and that being so, it becomes our duty to attempt 
its solution. Why did the above answers seem to fail? Because 
they were confronted with two mutually destructive attributes: 
real and unreal. The shallower views tried to hold the com- 
batants apart by putting them into different realms — the sub- 
jective and objective; the deeper views saw the futility of this, 
and allowed them to fight, but were fain to extract a degree of 
comfort from the spectacle. And in the end no one has made 
peace between them. It appears that there is only one resource 
remaining. One of the contestants must be slain, dissolved, 
analyzed away. As this cannot be the category of the real, it 
will have to be that of the unreal. If we could believe that there 
are no unreal things, the contradiction would be solved. This 
is indeed a heroic remedy; for it is to grant reality to everything, 
to the content of wildest imaginations, of the most insane delu- 
sions. Can we possibly carry through so desperate a programme? 
Let us see how it works out. 

Our first assertion shall be, that there is nothing unreal; or 
better, everything is real. Everything then which is an object 
of thought is real. Anybody will grant that perhaps it is real 
in the subjective world, or in some 'subsistent' world; but we 
ask, how can those worlds be unreal? They cannot; nothing 
can be unreal, for that is a contradiction in terms. To be an 
object of thought is to be related in a certain definite manner to 
some mind; and if the mind is real and the relation is real it is 
difficult to see how the term which is related can fail to be real. 
A real man cannot really hang from a non-existent rope. What 
then is the logical consequence? Why, that every illusory object 
is real — for it is the object of thought when one errs. Then the 
tortoise on my table is after all real. But further he is real not 
merely in the subjective world, but in the physical world. For 
it is of him as being physically real that I think, when I make the 
error. The very gist of the error is that he is a physical tortoise 
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on my physical table. But it seems as if we had gone too far; 
for wherein is any error left? Now comes our second or counter- 
assertion, without which the first would be futile. The error 
consists, not in my belief in the tortoise, but in the denial which, 
in my mind, goes with that belief. I take the tortoise's presence 
to exclude the presence of whatever else is there — be it a book, 
a pencil, or just air. It is in the denial of that fact or object 
that the sting of error lies. Error entails denial of some fact; 
it is a belief in the non-existence of something. This kind of a 
being, a negation, and this alone, can without inconsistency be 
unreal; for it is not, properly speaking, an entity, but a case of 
non-entity. And with this, we suggest, the paradox of error is 
solved. 

Now we should here prefer to illustrate and test our view em- 
pirically; but the chief source of opposition to it will doubtless 
lie — as usual in philosophy — in certain presuppositions deemed 
metaphysically necessary, rather than in evidence drawn from 
particular cases. Hence it is better to consider first some of 
those presuppositions. 

Perhaps the initial objection will be, that the reality of the 
tortoise cannot be admitted, because it conflicts with that of the 
book, inasmuch as both are referred to the same place. Two 
bodies, we shall be told, cannot occupy the same space. And 
if we presume to deny this apparent axiom, the reply will doubt- 
less be 'Nonsense!' But nonsense is a relative term. To the 
ordinary Euclidean mind it may well seem nonsense that parallel 
lines should meet; but we know nowadays that the famous 
'parallel-axiom' is really no axiom at all. There is nothing 
contradictory in their meeting. And there are intelligible 
systems of geometry in which a straight line is not the shortest 
distance between two points. Indeed, the great service which 
modern mathematics has rendered to philosophy lies, I think, 
not in its ability to prove philosophic truth, but in the freeing 
of the human imagination from its belief that this and that so- 
called axiom is a priori necessary, and that to deny it would be 
self-contradiction. It is, or should be, a commonplace in phi- 
losophy today that (as Kant early discovered) the principle of 
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contradiction is infertile to account for any specific fact. And 
why is it infertile? Because no specific fact has a specific contra- 
dictory opposite. Physical incompatibility Sigwart says we 
find; but even this incompatibility would be better named 
separation. Our eyes do not see red and green together, but 
why might there not be such an eye? Some people, it is alleged, 
see red in olive-green. And why should not some one construct 
a geometry containing the postulate that two bodies and no 
more may occupy the same space? And another geometry in 
which three might, and so on? There are no rules forbidding it. 
So we are driven to say that no error compels us to deny a truth. 
We think it does, because we are the slaves of habitual perception ; 
but after all, reason has thrown off many a heavier yoke. One 
might fairly estimate our advance from savagery by the number 
of possibilities we are willing to admit. The more primitive 
the mind is, the more is excluded. In the field of practice, 
Professor Baldwin has recently brought this to our notice. 
"Primitive man" he says, "is governed by an elaborate system 
of rules, rites, and mystic observances, which know no excep- 
tions and show no mercy. We are accustomed to think of the 
'natural man' as a sort of primitive 'individualist,' free from our 
social conventions, and roaming at his own sweet will in the broad 
fields of life. But the very reverse is the case. Primitive man 
is a slave, subject to unheard-of severities, brutalities, terrors, 
sanctions, persecutions, all represented by detailed rites and 
ceremonies that make his life a perpetual shiver of dread. . . ."* 
And a similar phenomenon seems verifiable in the sphere of 
beliefs; both in the race and in the individual. Primitive man is 
conservative, and youth is conservative. Ability to take the 
point of view of other people, to consider novel suggestions, 
unaccustomed hypotheses, is a late acquisition of civilized life; 
and is almost the prerogative of maturity and old age. Then 
history of science is a case in point. How unwilling was the 
mediaeval mind to consider the proposals of the astronomers and 
physicists! The more do we pride ourselves — and justly — upon 
our increased toleration of all ideas. Now it is simply the logical 
» Genetic Theory of Reality, p. 46. 
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conclusion of this increase, that we come to the position here 
advocated, and admit that everything is not only possible, but 
compossible. No statement, and no fact, contradicts any other 
statement or fact; provided the latter is truly other, or about 
another. 

Do we then abolish contradiction entirely? By no means. 
Having once made a statement, one may not deny it; in this 
sense alone do contradictions ever occur. They are, truly ana- 
lyzed, always of the form 'A is B' versus 'It is not true that 
A is B. ' But the denial of ' A is B ' is never forced by another 
judgment 'A is C No predicate C contradicts another 
predicate B. It is usual to say that only propositions can con- 
tradict each other. But this is, we suspect, not seriously meant; 
for it is tacitly believed to be the hostility of the predicates which 
makes the propositions conflict. Thus, 'this figure is square' 
is alleged to contradict 'this figure is round' only because 
'square' and 'round' are supposed to be incompatible. But 
this incompatibility is just what we deny. The true contra- 
dictory of 'this figure is round' is not 'this figure is square' or 
' triangular' etc., but 'it is not true that this figure is round.' 

So extreme, we may say so violent a statement, needs however 
some care in the interpreting. Squareness cannot contradict 
roundness, unless you have already defined 'square' by your 
particular system of geometrical postulates, in such a way as to 
exclude 'round.' In Euclidean space, which we usually take to 
be the space of our perception, we do so define it; the mutual 
exclusion is involved in the postulates of our space. And there- 
fore, when we are talking in terms of that space, to say 'that 
square is round ' is, by definition, to say ' that square excludes 
squareness' which amounts to saying 'it is not true that that 
square is square' — a self-contradiction. If you agree beforehand 
that your terms are understood as mutually inconsistent, then 
of course your illusory object, the round square, is non-existent. 
But that is because it is not even an object of thought, but a 
denial of such an object. It is not a figure with two positive 
qualities, round and square, but a square (or a circle) which is 
erased as we try to picture or conceive it. Yet apart from 
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Euclidean geometry, who would say that a system of postulates 
might not be devised which would enable squares to be round, 
circles to be triangular, etc., etc.? 

Consider also another pair of alleged opposites; one, too, which 
has played no mean part in the strife of philosophers — to wit, 
sameness and difference. Many thinkers have taken for granted 
that these two contradict each other. Two things, they say, 
cannot be the same and yet different. The famous 'dialectic,' 
in fact, turns upon this assumption. Messrs. Bradley and Bosan- 
quet define contradiction as the identification of the diverse* 
Now this is dogmatism. It cannot be proved by analysis, 
since the situation is too simple to be analyzed ; it rests upon no 
evidence of experience, since experience presents to us a complex 
of sameness-in-difference. If what is self-contradictory cannot 
be real, it would therefore seem that sameness-in-difference is 
not self-contradictory. Surely this is more natural than to 
declare that sameness must contradict difference, and therefore 
the world we see is infested with non-being! 

Or take another, and even harder, instance. Does it not seem 
to be an absolute a priori contradiction to think of a body moving 
in two directions at once? And we certainly have no empirical 
scientific grounds for believing in such monsters. But that 
seeming inconsistency is due to the fact that in waking life in 
our space we do not see such things, and we impart that habit into 
the very nature of body as such. In dream-life, however, we 
frequently experience a doubling of identity, both in persons 
and things; and this is somewhat analogous. Our friend A.B. 
is our friend CD. as well as himself, and we are not surprised. 
And dream-life is of course quite as real as waking life — only it is 
not usually considered to be numerically the same life. 

No two qualities or properties considered in themselves con- 
tradict each other. A thing indeed cannot both be and not be; 
so speaks the law of contradiction. And the corollary of it is, 
that a proposition should not be asserted and then denied. But 
a thing can have any predicate X you please and then at the 
same time any other predicate Y you please — always provided 
you have not already defined X as the non-existence of Y, or 
conversely. 
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The next metaphysical reductio ad absurdum of our view may 
perhaps be this: if all things thought of are real, there is noway of 
distinguishing the illusory object from the non-illusory. The 
term 'real' is so general as to have lost meaning. Should we 
not have defined it before venturing to employ it in the large, 
loose manner above used? Now this objection is one of a kind 
which must always confront a wholesale view. Subjective 
idealism, for instance, has to furnish a criterion between the sub- 
jective and the objective, absolutism between reality and ap- 
pearance, pragmatism between practical and theoretical needs, 
and so on. And so we must in our turn account for the dis- 
tinction between the book that is on the table and the tortoise 
that we erroneously assert to be on it. Now what are the 
properties of each? When I blow across the table the book 
will hold down a piece of paper while the tortoise will not. The 
book weighs, say, two pounds, the tortoise weighs nothing. I can 
open the book, but I cannot open the tortoise. It is like the old 
example of the real and imaginary dollar. The former will 
buy something, the latter will not. To be sure, Kant declared 
that the two differ in no describable way; but surely that was 
because he considered them abstractly, merely by themselves, 
and not in the concrete situations of life. In short, the illusory 
objects have no consequences, the other objects have. It makes 
no difference whether you accept the tortoise or not; you try to 
act upon him and nothing can be done. You can go through 
the motions of dissecting him, but those motions alter nothing 
and are not affected by his presence or absence. Now these 
seem to be the facts of the case, and we are indebted to the 
pragmatists for having pointed them out. The illusory object, 
then, is real enough, but it is not effective; it is not creative, it 
produces .nothing, and is not affected by anything. We can 
imagine it producing something, and then it does so; but the 
productiveness goes no further than our judgment pushes it. 
The non-illusory object, however, takes the game into its own 
hands, and affects the environment and the future course of 
events whether we go on to predicate them or not. The differ- 
ence is one of fertility or coherence. Errors are the drones, facts 
are the workers. But the one class is just as real as the other. 
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Here we may be accused of philosophic partisanship. In 
denning the erroneous as that which does not cohere with the 
remainder of our world, we seem to have chosen the idealistic 
theory of truth. And ipso facto we seem to reject the (realistic) 
independence-theory. Now it would be a pity if our results 
hung upon the solution of so difficult an issue. As a matter of 
fact, however, the independence-theory could easily assimilate 
our view. However much independence there may be between 
the parts of our world, there is always enough system in any 
given case for us to test truth and error by it. There is no 
'reality' so isolated that it does not belong in some context; 
and in the actual working we estimate its 'reality' or 'unreality' 
by comparing it with that context. An alleged hallucination 
we compare with the physical world; a faint odor, challenged, we 
attest by repeated sniffing; a sum of a column of figures we add 
up in reverse order; and so on. Everything that we commonly 
call real, whether physical, or psychical, or spiritual, or conceptual, 
has enough connections in its own field for us to be able to verify 
it by examining those connections. 

But to return. There is not the least need of distinguishing 
reality from unreality in order to distinguish truth from error. 
We are here confronted, I believe, by a superstition as injurious 
as it is deep-rooted. Unwittingly we judge reality after the 
analogy of human rivalries, competition, the struggle for food. 
As there is not enough provender for all, we vie with one another 
for it; one person's satiety is another's want. So we think that 
there can be no reality without a correlative unreality; as if the 
supply were limited. Notwithstanding the fact that modern 
society is ever more earnestly attempting to abolish this ex- 
clusiveness, we have it too thoroughly beaten into us to be able 
easily to dislodge it. In social theory, lovers of peace that most 
of us are, we should not dare to uphold such an ideal. But in 
metaphysics it seems to do little harm, for metaphysics has come 
to have little bearing upon the rest of life; and the presence of 
the superstition passes unnoticed. The result for metaphysics 
is contradiction, just as for practical life it is pain. But, as the 
simple-minded Parmenides taught, Being is and non-Being is 
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not. There is enough of Being to supply all, without taxing 
some into giving up their share. 

Another rather fundamental objection is this: our view would 
rule out an old and respectable tradition which believes in 
degrees of reality. For if unreal being is a contradiction in terms, 
there can be no slightest lessening of the fulness of being in any 
instance. An abstraction like a perfect circle would be as real 
as the sun, or the Roman empire, or God. But our view, with 
its all-or-nothing attitude, misses the richness and the graded 
quality of reality — as do all wholesale, downright views. More- 
over, if unreal being were an inconsistency then so is dim light; 
for that is light which is not all light. But I answer, there is a 
distinction of kind between degrees of light and degrees of being. 
Whatever has non-being must first be, as the substance is prior 
to the accident. It makes no difference how small the degree 
of non-being, that non-being is still the real negation of being — 
which is the same as saying a real nothing. It is self-contra- 
dictory: the fons et origo, indeed, of self-contradiction. To be 
sure, some say that nothing is a real entity — an existing thing. 
It would be just as true to say it was not: for nothing is a self 
annulling thing, naturally. But neither statement gives warrant 
for the assertion, that positive objects are infected by nothingness 
in such wise as to reduce their reality. There can be all the 
nothings you wish, but they do not eat into and partially destroy 
the being of any particular object. Of light, now, the case is 
otherwise. An object which is partly dark must be in order to 
be dark; but there is no contradiction between being and dark- 
ness. It does not have to be lighted in order to be dark. But 
non-being has to be in order not to be. And the doctrine of 
degrees of reality — which is, I believe, a valuable doctrine — 
loses none of its worth if for reality we substitute some other 
term, such as perfection, or complexity, or what not. 

Let us now examine a practical objection. Suppose one grants 
that everything he imagines or conceives is real: then see the 
result! As he walks in the morning to his office, there happens 
into his mind the idea of a bloodhound in pursuit of him. Dashing 
forward at top speed, he loses hat and bag, colliding with 
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passers-by, only to turn suddenly at a right angle because the 
thought of an advancing mastodon has arisen in his brain. So 
the poor man will proceed through his day, suffering dreadfully 
from an enlarged conception of reality. We may begin by 
describing his malady as auto-suggestion but we must end by 
confining him as a lunatic. A reductio ad dbsurdum of our theory, 
indeed. And yet I believe the victim might have escaped this 
fate. Admit everything to be real, yes: but remember also that 
some objects are fertile of consequences and others are not. Our 
friend need only realize that illusory objects are absolutely irrel- 
evant objects; they contradict nothing and they produce nothing. 
They are the waste products, the dung of the universe. And 
when one tries to adjust himself to them his deeds are futile and 
irrelevant to the business of life. But these are terms of practice. 
Insanity, in short, does not mean a group of erroneous beliefs; 
it is not a theoretical, but a practical category. However many 
absurdities enter one's head, yes, however many of them he 
believes, so long as he is able to repress the tendency to act upon 
them and attends to the ' realities of life ' as we call them, he is 
adjudged sane. And as matter of fact, it is the lot of most men 
who are thought mentally sound to own a goodly share of these 
suppressed beliefs. Who would be willing to confess all the 
idiotic thoughts, the shameful suggestions more than half credited, 
that pass through his head in a day? 

We have said that everything positive is real, and we called 
negations alone unreal. But is not negation a genuine attribute 
of things? White is not red, you are not I, time is not space, 
etc. Without negations, reality would be featureless. And in 
the instance above discussed, it is absolutely essential that we 
recognize that the book on my table is not the tortoise and the 
tortoise is not the book; each retains its particularity by negation 
of the other. Now in one meaning of negation, it is doubtless 
quite real, viz., in the meaning 'other than.' This is the 
predicative or relational use, as in 'white is not red,' 'the book 
is not the tortoise,' 'you are not I.' But there is another use, 
whereby it is taken to mean denial of existence or of truth ; as in 
judgments like 'there are no centaurs,' 'no men are perfect,' 
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'nothing is better than wisdom' or 'there is no tortoise here.' 
In these examples, certain things are commonly understood to 
be excluded from reality; but such exclusion, such non-existence, 
is for our view not a fact. Non-being is not; reality excludes 
naught from itself. We do not, then, claim that there are no 
true negative judgments. But every negative judgment, cor- 
rectly put, is of the form 'A is other than B.' 'There is no 
book here,' means 'what is here is other than a book.' 'No 
men are perfect,' should be interpreted 'all men are other than 
perfect.' 'Nothing is better than wisdom,' we should restate 
as 'wisdom is better than anything else.' Our analysis may 
be illustrated by reference to the old fallacy: "nothing is better 
than wisdom, but dry bread is better than nothing, therefore, 
etc." Here the mistake consists in taking nothing to be an entity, 
whereas if the propositions were understood in our sense, this 
could not occur. 

The above objections are perhaps the more prominent of those 
which rest upon certain metaphysical assumptions. Others 
indubitably there are; but some of them at least will be dealt with 
if we pass to the application of our theory in specific cases. Let 
us then proceed to this, the real test of our proffered solution. 

We begin with some errors of sense. I judge a distant bush 
to be three feet high when it is 'really' four feet high. Here I 
perceive a real three-foot bush. To be three feet high is a 
property of that four-foot bush. The bush has, indeed, potenti- 
ally an infinite number of heights besides the four-foot height. 
Any object, we may say, spreads like a grease-spot; by which we 
mean that it stands ready to take on an endless number of attri- 
butes, relations, etc. Its properties are infinitely infinite, as 
great in number as the point-continuum, which surpasses the 
denumerable infinity by the infinity of irrational fractions and 
transcendental numbers. It is like an area, or a finite line, in 
its inexhaustibility. Even common sense admits a vast wealth 
of predicates to any one thing; but our view goes much farther. 
And of all these properties, how few, relatively, are the effective 
ones, those which alone common sense considers real! It is 
like nature's lavish production of eggs in some of the lower species. 
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Out of a million eggs, two or three perhaps are strong enough to 
survive ; the rest are, biologically, as if they were not. The bio- 
logical law thus appears to be but one case of a wider law; a law 
by which reality itself puts forth, with infinite prodigality, an 
inexhaustible number of attributes of each object. So the bush 
may be of any height you please; but, in the case we have desig- 
nated, our apprehension of all of these but the four-foot height 
is incompetent to enable us to deal with the thing. The appre- 
hension which gets that particular height is the one which helps 
us to understand the other qualities of the bush ; for that height 
of four feet is the quality by which the bush takes its place in the 
environment, the quality which coheres with the other 'real' 
qualities. As we noted above, in this matter of 'coherence' our 
view resembles idealism and pragmatism. But while these two 
say that reality is coherence or effectiveness, we make reality a 
wider, richer thing, which displays such a boundless creativity 
as we find in two of its chief categories, space and life. We include 
in it the abstract, the partial, the insignificant. And in fact it is 
difficult to see how any metaphysic can do otherwise, for the 
unreal, the finite, etc., are, and the appearance really appears, 
and the abstraction is actually abstracted; so that we always 
have to say 'the unreal really is.' 

But let us take up some more errors of sense. Suppose that I 
see two objects where there is one. Here the duplicity is real and 
does not conflict with the unity. The same remarks may be made 
as above in regard to the effectiveness of its unity and the ineffect- 
iveness of its duplicity. And of course we shall declare that 
there is no contradiction in a thing being one and at the same time 
two. Perhaps this may be easier admitted than some of our 
declarations, inasmuch as there seem to be many instances of 
this sort. The same person is one and two, for he is quite a 
different being to his friend from what he is to his enemy, etc. 
And the difficulty about the same body occupying two places 
has been already treated. The judgments made by the color- 
blind offer, I think, nothing in principle not yet discussed. 
They are either denials — 'that object is not red' or substitu- 
tions 'that object which you call red is brown.' The denial 
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has no object, but is an attempt to remove a suggested object: 
the red color. Hence it offers no positive unreal content. The 
substitution must be admitted true, but does not contradict 
the vision of the normal eye, because no color precludes another 
color. Time-illusions are perhaps more interesting, though 
logically analogous to the preceding cases. The misdating of an 
event seems flatly inconsistent with the fact; but there is no 
a priori reason why a given event should not happen at any 
number of different times. The postulates which govern the 
nature of the time we perceive, are no more sacred than the 
postulates of Euclidean space. Of course, we may be told that 
a different date makes a different event, because the environ- 
ment will affect the event. Had the death of Caesar, per im- 
possibile, happened in 500 A.D., it would have occurred in a 
very different manner. This we may admit; but if sameness 
does not contradict difference, it might also have taken place 
in the original Roman fashion. On our principles the reality of 
no one specific object interferes with that of another; therefore, 
no particular event at any particular date can be considered 
unreal. The distinction between illusion and fact must be con- 
ceived in terms of efficacy. 

In certain psychological experiments the subject perceives 
the sensory stimulations in the reverse of their true order. Surely 
we cannot deny that here is a contradiction? Is not the reverse 
inconsistent with the original order in any system of postulates? 
And this case is typical of many. If an object in the dark is 
illuminated for but a fraction of a second, I may see its parts in 
the wrong order. Proof-readers often see the interchanged 
letters of a word as if correctly printed. Who among us has seen 
the cinematograph reversed, so that people are seen to eat and 
drink backwards, etc.? Professor K. Pearson suggests 1 that one 
who left the earth faster than light travels would see history 
unroll itself into the past. However mechanically impossible 
they are, such experiences are not inconsistent, either with them- 
selves or with reality. After all, a reversal of order is but a 
change of position in one or more of the members of the series. 

1 Somewhere in the Grammar of Science, I believe, but cannot verify it. 
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The order ABC is no more adverse to the order ACB, than is the 
position of B in one place contradicted by its position in another; 
and that we have already declared to be not the case. In short, 
time is not irreversible. There may be many events that never 
recur, but they could consistently do so. The dogma of the in- 
herent irreversibility of time is an instance of the superstition we 
are combating throughout this investigation — the superstition 
that two or more distinct things can be mutually inconsistent. 

More difficult than errors of sense, are errors of thought. 
Thought can take tremendous liberties: its range of objects has 
no limit that can be designated, for such a limit is passed in 
thought. If now any object whatsoever is real, all objects of 
thought are real; and quite independently of our belief or dis- 
belief in them. And there are some hard cases. Suppose, e. g., 
I imagine that my view of error is erroneous. There my fancy 
must be true; the Objektiv, ' that my view is wrong,' is real. Yet 
I view the opposite as real. Now how can a theory be right and 
wrong at once? Is not this a genuine contradiction? Surely 
this is worse than a body being in two places at once. Yes, it is 
worse; for it is a fiat denial. There is no positive object before 
me in so far as I say, ' this theory is not true.' It is, so to speak, 
an attempted destruction of a positive object, viz., of the theory 
itself. The destruction is however a mere act, having no content; 
and as it has no content, it is not an unreal entity, but a non- 
entity. If on the other hand the theory were truly wrong and 
one should say 'it is correct,' the situation is nearly the same. 
For there seems a real contradiction between 'the theory is 
correct' and 'the theory is false,' one of the Objektive here must 
then be an unreal entity. But these are judgments of reflection, 
not of simple apprehension. Their Objektive are respectively 
'the theory being true' and 'the theory being not true'; and 
the latter is just the flat denial of the former, and conversely. 
The erroneous view, in other words, is just a denial of the true 
view; it has no peculiar content of its own, but is an attempt to 
suppress or destroy the content of the other. When, then, I say 
erroneously 'my view is the true one' — provided I confine 
myself to this proposition and do not go into the details of 'my 
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view' — there is no positive unreal content before me. In 
neither assertion about the view itself is there a contradiction be- 
tween two objects or entities. 

Another case is: 3 + 1=5. This is simple. We define 
5 as 3 + 2, and we define 2 as inconsistent with 1, and hence 
3 + 1 = 5 is an attempt to deny our definitions; and that is 
all it is. It presents no positive object — except it assume a 
new definition of 3, 1, and 2; but in that case there is no error. 

A more serious instance is this: suppose I say 'A is greater 
than B and B is greater than C, therefore A is less than C 
Or again, 'A is essentially similar to B and B is after C, therefore 
A is before C Many analogous instances readily suggest 
themselves. Now these are chains of reasoning, and there is 
implication leading from the premises to a certain conclusion. 
The difficulty of such cases is that another and positive propo- 
sition, put in place of the conclusion, appears to contradict the 
premises — which are themselves positive. Here then would 
seem to be an occasion where there is genuine contradiction 
between two distinct Objektive — a possibility our theory had to 
deny. But we must ask, how does 'A is less than C contra- 
dict 'A is greater than B and B is greater than C '? We answer, 
only in so far as it contradicts their consequence, 'A is greater 
than C But it is not true that it contradicts that conse- 
quence. It is a priori quite possible that A > B and B > A 
are true together. In fact some have defined equality by this 
property: A = B when 'A > B' and 'B > A' together are 
true. In the number-system we are accustomed to use, and in 
the systems of quantity that we use, 'A > B' is indeed so 
defined that 'A < B' is not, except in the case of equality, 
at the same time true. But a different number-system and a 
different quantity-system are conceivable. Since then 'A is 
less than C does not contradict 'A is greater than C,' it does 
not contradict the premises 'A is greater than B' and 'B is 
greater than C To be sure the question remains: how are we 
to distinguish the false from the true, if neither contradicts the 
fact? By the criterion of efficacy, fertility, coherence. Thus: 
'A < C does not follow from those premises, nor do other 
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properties of the system in which we are working follow from 
'A < C The test of the truth of a supposition always is: 
does it cohere with, explain or follow from the rest of the system 
to which it belongs? On the other hand, if we make such a 
judgment as 'A > B and B > C, but it is not true that A > C ' 
there we have a simple negation with no positive content. Com- 
parable to these cases would also be the assertions 'the law of 
contradiction is false ' ' the falsity of the law of contradiction is 
true' and analogous ones which may easily be devised; they 
have no positive object, and no unreal entity. 

Certain practical instances may seem yet harder to reconcile 
with our view. Suppose an accused man proves an alibi. Are 
we not justified in inferring that he is not the criminal, on the 
ground that a man cannot be in two places at once? Surely we 
do not go so far, in our demolition of a priori incompatibles, as to 
deny that ground ! But we do not need to do it. We can make 
the usual inference; though not from any axiom about two places, 
but solely on the basis of our own past experience. We have 
not seen men in two places at once, and we do not expect so to 
see them. The alibi lets the man off, because we have found the 
property of unique space-occupancy to be the one which fits in with 
the rest of our experience. It is like our belief in the morrow's 
rising sun. It would break no law, either of logic or of physics, 
did the sun not rise; it would doubtless be due to some cause. If 
some bodies were some day found in two places at once, we should 
only say that the character of our space had altered. The cases 
where we base our reasonings on the belief in contradiction, are 
cases where we expect a certain body of laws to continue. When 
we say 'so-and-so must be true, otherwise a contradiction!' 
our words should be, 'so-and-so must be true, because I do not 
believe the laws and general character of my environment will 
change.' Most of our alleged contradictions in empirical subject- 
matter are only cases of strong expectation against the proposed 
assertion. 

But here we run into another practical difficulty. In cases 
like the above, we make a denial: 'he is not the criminal.' 
Our theory has urged that denials are not objectively valid, but 
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are mere acts of rejection. Has 'not' then no objective counter- 
part? Of course, when it means 'other than' it has one: as 
' the grass is not green but brown.' But even when used in a 
denial, has it not a kind of reality? Let us consider the propo- 
sition above stated. 

Here it is not enough to interpret the judgment, 'he is other 
than the criminal'; for he might — since no a priori axiom forbids 
it, — be also the criminal. The important part of the meaning is 
'it is false that he is the criminal'; and this negation of crimi- 
nality is objective fact. The prevention of the man's execution 
is the practical end and that end is attained only if the negation 
be objectively real. There is then apparently a real state of 
affairs which contradicts the judgment, 'he is the criminal': 
hence this erroneous proposition cannot have any real object 
but only an unreal, because contradictory one, — and our view is 
annulled. And this case is only one of a great class; cases where 
anything is correctly asserted not to be so-and-so. Now undoubt- 
edly both of these statements, however contradictory they seem, 
represent objective reality. But there is still no logical ground 
for making the negation mean anything besides 'other than. 
The man is other than the criminal' is true, and there is really 
nothing in this to prevent him from being also the criminal. 
But it alone of the two statements is the one that coheres with 
and affects the rest. And since men customarily take the ex- 
clusive view of these matters, then when we wish to emphasize 
this otherness-relation, we do it by denying the positive judgment. 
There is nothing about the real situation that prevents him from 
being the criminal. We wish him however to have the privileges 
of the free, and under human institutions he will not have them 
if the error is endorsed. So we exclude the error. But the 
affirmation of the truth does not truly need the exclusion of the 
error. We are so under the yoke of the exclusive habit that we 
feel that the exclusion alone guarantees the true. But fact 
contains no exclusions, no denials, only affirmations. 

Doubtless there are further instances of error which appear 
to provide a reductio ad absurdum; but it is bad method to parade 
too many objections. Let us rather conclude our account by a 
summary statement and pass to the consequences for meta- 
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physics. Our theory rests upon two propositions. First, there 
cannot be any unreal object-matter or content; everything posi- 
tive is real. An unreal being — no matter how slight the degree 
of unreality — is a contradiction in terms; there are none such. 
We should condemn nothing as 'appearance,' 'abstract,' 'non- 
being,' etc. This is, we believe, the first great commandment of 
metaphysics: Being is and everything that is at all is Being, and 
non-Being is not. The second support of our position is a sort 
of counterpart of the first, yet not, I think, deducible from it, 
viz., no two distinct entities contradict each other. This is 
perfectly general: 'entity' here means thing, property, relation, 
proposition, — any category or object whatsoever. The only 
contradiction in the universe is flat denial, viz., 'A is B' versus 
'it is not true that A is B.' The view which we have proffered 
is the logical product of these two principles. If everything is 
in its own right real, and if its reality does not conflict with any- 
thing else's reality, then illusory objects are, metaphysically 
speaking, absolutely real. They differ from so-called real objects 
in the fact that they are not effective or fertile. And we have 
tried to show that though this view seems at first hardly less than 
insane, yet it deprives us of no principles that are of the least 
value. Unreality is not a category that is needed or used for 
either practice or theory. 

But, after all, to what purpose is our theory? Has it that 
fertility which, according to its own account, it should have if it 
is true? We have proposed to substitute for the old pair 'real 
and unreal' the couple 'fertile and infertile'; but is this more 
than a change of words or the avoidance of a formal contradic- 
tion? No substantial advantage has yet appeared, no new light 
upon the structure of the universe or the means of ascertaining it. 

We began with the gloomy prognostication that our task was a 
thankless one. And certainly our solution does not directly 
suggest any hypothesis as to the make-up of the world. But 
indirectly I believe it to be of no mean value, and that in two 
respects; as regards method, and doctrine. As to method, it 
promotes a certain openness of mind. If all is real, the horizon 
of metaphysics is vastly widened; many possibilities now straight- 
way dubbed nonsense and dismissed before they are examined, 
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will be candidly entertained. In this way the chances of some 
happy discovery are many times increased. We have heard 
much, from scientists of repute, about the blessed quality of 
imagination in science; but imagination in philosophy is hardly 
so extolled. Other good counsel in abundance is given our phi- 
losophers: 'be not abstract but concrete, be empirical, know the 
sciences, use the exact deductive method, take a broad point of 
view,' etc., etc.; but who has said to them 'never dismiss an 
hypothesis on account of its apparent absurdity?' Small 
progress would have been achieved by the physical sciences if 
their pioneers had been afraid to venture beyond the common- 
sense of their time. Philosophy itself would have made little 
advance, had not our predecessors speculated more freely than 
we dare to do. We smile in a superior way at some of their 
flights; but they have the merit of sacrificing themselves to show 
us what is wrong, — while we are held back by fear of doing the 
like. Our timidity is also seen in that we hesitate to occupy our- 
selves with specific questions like the origin of life, the nature of 
it, the definition of soul and spirit, the chances of personal im- 
mortality, the existence of an efficacious God, and so on — all 
being questions of vital interest, upon which we fear the attitude 
of science. And be it noted that science itself eschews any de- 
cision upon these matters. We confine ourselves to the abstract- 
est possible questions, whose settlement could not be attacked 
by those who deal with the concrete: such as the dependence or 
independence of reality on mind, the objectivity or subjectivity 
of values, of qualities, and the like. Such limitation of our 
interest indicates a lack of philosophic vitality. Compared with 
the speculative vigor of Hegel, Schelling, Liebniz, Aristotle, or 
Plato, it even suggests decadence. We need, I affirm, to be 
more hospitable to ideas, more generous to welcome the new 
and strange, even the disreputable, to cast aside the fear of com- 
mon sense's disapproval. Thus may we inject blood into the 
anaanic patient. 

Naturally, we urge no blind acceptance. Our theory insists, 
by its very definition of error, that we must test all hypotheses 
by their fruits. Accept all, but test all. But in a critical age 
like this the danger is not that we do not test them: it is that we 
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have too little to test. Not rashness, but poverty of resource, is 
our trouble. 

As regards doctrine our view suggests both a purgation and a 
more promising line of inquiry. The notion of unreality or 
appearance must be discarded and the search for a definition of 
Being abandoned ; the only goal worth seeking in this direction is 
the nature and the principles of the things that are. The dis- 
tinction of real from unreal is more than a formal contradiction ; 
it is an incubus. It not only fixes upon us certain harassing 
problems, such as error, appearance, et al. ; but also, like the ad- 
vertiser of breakfast-foods, it seduces us into chewing upon 
something which affords neither pleasure nor nutriment. Our 
desire, in seeking knowledge, is to satisfy the contemplative 
instinct or to serve practical ends. Now the definition of Being 
as over against unreality is generally admitted to promote no 
practical aims; but it likewise fails to gratify the impulse to 
contemplation. There is no reason why an object's being real 
makes it more satisfactory to think about, than its being unreal. 
There is no more before the mind in case of reality; for reality is 
no added content or quality. There is just as much stuff for the 
mind to be exercised upon in either case. The reason why reality 
appears to be more satisfactory to the mind than illusion, is that 
it has been understood to mean more. It has been understood 
to mean, e. g., a persisting universal, a fulfilled purpose, a material 
force, etc. Is it not obvious that it is the character which is 
hereby presented us, not the reality, that makes it acceptable? 
For a reality which had no identifiable properties would be no 
more than the old thing-in-itself , and as profitless. Let us then 
extirpate the notions of unreality, appearance, non-being, out of 
philosophy. 

Of course it sounds exact and subtle to distinguish between 
being, reality, existence, subsistence. Yet there are false sub- 
tleties; and certainly these cannot be distinguished in any such 
way as has been usual. There are no degrees, no stages, no 
shades, in Being. The usual differentiation is based upon intro- 
ducing the notion of unreality, as when it is said that being is 
less real than reality or subsistence than existence or existence 
than reality, etc. Now one may undoubtedly define these 
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terms as different; for instance, one might use existence to mean 
physical reality, subsistence to mean conceptual reality, or 
psychical, etc , etc. Different regions in the universe may be 
thus marked out. But one of these is as real as another. The 
question, whether an apparition is real, is truly the question, 
whether it is physical; whether, that is, it has potencies and con- 
nections which affect, or are affected by, the other things we call 
physical. We never genuinely raise the question, whether any- 
thing is real ; but rather, whether it belongs in this or that context. 
The result of taking metaphysics to be the search for ultimate 
reality — even apart from gratuitious troubles and profitless 
distinctions, — is that it becomes an abstract, indifferent sort of 
pursuit. Reality is, at the narrowest, a very wide genus; and a 
definition of it always does, and I think always must, have no 
bearing upon the species within that genus. Still less does it 
connect with the subspecies and the particulars. If reality 
means, say, independence, or percipi, or object of will, or stimulus, 
etc., the question so far remains untouched, how there come to be 
different independent objects, different percepts, various sorts 
of will-objects, etc. The difficulty Plato had in deriving the 
subspecies and the individuals from the Ideas, has been repeated 
without cessation, in the protracted efforts of philosophers to 
get from their definitions of Being an understanding of the things 
that have it. The metaphysical ultimate has no discernible 
effect upon the details, the particularities, to which it applies. 
Now reality is a genus and a whole (or an Individual if you wish) 
but it is also composed of parts and specifications; and a philos- 
ophy which seeks to know but the former of these is only a half- 
philosophy. That our professional thinkers today should be 
contented with any principle which is so abstract and fruitless, 
is, one cannot but fear, a sign of enfeebled interest in reality. 
Reality is not an abstraction, but is things, relations, universals, 
etc. These are reality, and all these are real. Reality, in fact, 
is as such and qua real, naught that is unique or investigable ; 
so our view has taught us. Let us drop the abstract meta- 
physics and return to the study of the principles that govern the 
things that are. W. H. Sheldon. 
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